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THE TRANSPLANTING OF TROUT IN THE 
STREAMS OF THE SIERRA NEVADA. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 

The rivers of California contain four well marked species of 
trout: (i) The rainbow trout, Salvio iridcus, in the streams of 
the Sierra foothills, and in all the streams of the coast range ; 
(2) the steel-head trout, for which the oldest and therefore cor- 
rect name seems to be Salmo rivularis, rather than Salmo gaird- 
neri. This is found in the coastwise streams only, whence it 
runs regularly to the sea, the rainbow trout running only when 
the sea is conveniently near ; (3) the cut-throat trout, Salmo 
clarki, found only in the streams of the northern and northwest- 
ern counties ; and (4) the Tahoe trout, Salmo hcnshawi, a deriva- 
tive of the cut-throat found on the east flank of the Sierras, in 
the tributaries of the extinct Lake Lahontan. 

Subspecies or variants have developed from these, especially 
from Salmo iridcus. The typical rainbow trout is found in the 
streams about San Francisco Bay. A slight variant called var. 
sliasta is found in the upper Sacramento and in the northern 
Sierras. With it, but rare, is var. stonci, the Nissui trout. In 
the Kings and Kern rivers is the smaller scaled variety, gilbcrti, 
and from gilbcrti is descended the dwarf golden trout, var. agua- 
bonita, found only in Volcano (Whitney) Creek on the banks of 
Mount Whitney, above the high waterfall sometimes called 
Agua Bonita. The typical Tahoe trout, Salmo hcnshawi, 
spawns in the streams, but in the depths of the lake is a well 
marked subspecies of large size spawning in the lake, called var. 
tahoeusis. 

The distribution of these species is well made out, but certain 
anomalies were noticed, especially in the distribution of the Tahoe 
trout. All these anomalies have been found to be due to trans- 
planting by the hand of man. For the benefit of future stu- 
dents of trout I place these facts on record. 
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The Stanislaus, Tuolumne and Mokelumne Rivers flowing 
westward from the Sierra Nevada had in the early clays no trout 
above the falls in their canons. To these streams the trout 
were carried over the Divide, and the Tahoe trout is now abun- 
dant in the upper waters of these rivers. 

For the details of the transplanting of these trout I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Mr. H. S. Blood of Angels, the owner 
of Bear Valley, at the head of the north fork of the Stanislaus, 
on the "Toll Road" from the Calaveras Big Trees to Carson 
Valley. 

The earliest plant was made in 1859, the Tahoe trout having 
been taken from Hope Valley, on the east slope of the Sierras, 
by the Union Water Company to stock their reservoir at the 
head of the north fork of the Stanislaus. 

In 1 86 1, Abram Ritchie of Big Trees and John Christy of 
Jenny Lincl brought Tahoe trout from Hope Valley and planted 
them in the head waters of Mokelumne River. 

In 1863, H. S. Blood of Angel's and J. C. Curtis of Murphy's 
brought Tahoe trout from Wolf Creek, Carson Valley, and 
stocked Highland Lakes, at the head of the Stanislaus. 

In 1864, O. S. Boardman of Gait took Tahoe trout from Hope 
Valley, planting them in the Blue Lakes, near the head of the 
Mokelumne. At about the same time H. S. Blood, Mark 
M'Cormick and Herman Tyrie stocked Highland Creek with 
Tahoe trout from Hope Valley. 

The middle fork of the Stanislaus was stocked with Tahoe 
trout from Walker River, Nevada. 

In 1873, Joseph Emery of San Francisco, brought trout from 
the north fork of the Mokelumne, stocking the Blue Lakes of 
Amador with the Tahoe trout. 

The Tahoe trout was planted in Feather River by Mr. Pratt, 
founder of the village of Prattsville in Plumas County, the fish 
being taken from Truckee River. 

The golden trout, agua-bonita, has been taken from Volcano 
Creek and successfull)' planted in Lone Pine Creek, on the east 
side of the Sierra Nevada. 

The rainbow trout, var. sliasta, has been planted by the State 
Fish Commission in the Truckee River, where it is now abun- 
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dant. With it was taken the Sacramento perch, Archoplitcs 
iutcrruptiis. The present writer lately obtained a small speci- 
men of this species from an Indian ditch at Wadsworth, Nevada. 
The eastern brook trout, Salvclinus foutinalis, has been 
planted in many California streams, which it seems to find 
congenial. 



